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“OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Hon. Natuantet 8. Benton entered on 
his official duties as Secretary of State and Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, on the 6th of Feb- 


ruary. 
Samuel S. Randall has been re-appointed Gen- 
eral Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County Superintendents are directed to for- 
ward to the Department the names, towns, 
and post-office address of the town superintend- 
ents elected during the current year in their se- 
veral counties. N.S. BENTON, 

March, 1844. Sup’t'Com. Schools. 





TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tue Town Superintendents of Common 
Schools of the several towns, are hereby autho- 
rized to pay over from the library money appor- ; 
‘tioned to the respective districts within their ju- 
risdietion, to the clerk of each district, on the 
order of the Trustees, or a majority of them, the 
amount certified by them to have been necessa- 
rily expended in procuring the numbers of the 
District Schoo) Journal heretofore forwarded, or 
which may hereafter be forwarded to their re« 
spective districts, in pursuance of law, from the 
several Post-offices to which they have been or 
may be ttansmitted, and in suitably binding the 
same, and causing it to be deposited in the li- 
brary of the district. 

N. 8. BENTON, Supt. Com. Schools. 





&S Srare Certiricarss of qualification as 
teachers of common schools, have been granted 
the Superintendent to the following individu- 
als, since the publication of our last number,viz: 
Archibald Gow, of Argyle, Washington co. 
' Sidney De Golger, Fort Ann, ‘“‘ ” 
‘ Louisa A. Ripley; Granville, rd ai 
_ Pamela Cross, Kingsbury, id ¢ 
. Catharine E. Hallenbeck, Greene,Chen. ‘* 
. Jedediah Winslow, Henderson, Jefferson ‘ 





‘The cost of transmitting these certificates to 


those te whom they belong, involves so heavy a 
draft upon the treasury, that it has been deemed 
most advisable to retain them in the office of the 
State Superintendent, subject to the order of those 
who may have opportunities of sending for them 
by persons passing through the city, members of 
the legislature, &c. 





GS By an unanimous vote of the House of 
Assembly, one copy of the Annual Report of the 
late State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
together with the reports of the several County 
Superintendents, handsomely bound, is directed 
to be furnished to each school district library of 
the State, and to each county and town superin- 
tendent. The work will be ready for delivery 
immediately after the opening of navigation in 
the spring. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Albany, Feb. 14, 1844. 

By an act of : the legislature (see chap. 311— 
laws ef 1844,) an appropriation was made for 
the establishment and support of a ‘‘ Norma 
Scnoot for the instructionand practice of teach- 
ers of common schools ia the science of educa- 
tion and in the art of teaching.” In conformity 
with the law above-referred to, this school was 
opened on the 18th day of December, 1844, in 
the city of Albany, under the direction and. con- 
trol of an executive committee, consisting of the 
superintendent of common schools, by virtue of 
his office, and. four other gentlemen appointed 
by the. regents.of the university. 

The executive committee have adopted the 
following 

REGULATIONS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

I. The year shall be divided into terms as fol- 
lows : the first term commencing on the second 
Wednesday of April, in each year, and continu- 
ing twenty weeks. The second term commen- 
cing on the third Wednesday of October, and 
continuing twenty-one weeks. 

II. All pupils intending to enter the normal 
school at the next term, must join it during the 
first week of that term: 

Ill. After the close of the current term, an 
equal number of state and velunteer pupils will 
be received from each county, and in case of the 
failure of any county to send its quota of pupils, 
the committee will at their discretion receive 
volunteers from other counties, until the num- 
ber in the school, of state and volunteer pupils, 
shall be two hundred and fifty-six. 

IV. During the summer term, there shall be 
two daily sessions, except on Saturdays; viz. 
from 8 A. M. to twelve e’clock, and from 3.to 5 
P. M. During the winter term, there shall be 
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but one daily session ; viz. from 9 A. M. te 2 
P. M.; with such ertra sessions in the afternoon 
for general exercises, as the principal, subject to 
to the approbation of 
shall judge necessary. : saAcaee 
V. Since the branches required by law to be 
taught in all the common schools, viz. reading, 
orthography, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
English grammar—are of primary importance, 
they-shall receive in all cases pameepeeeates 
in the normal school ; nor shall the pupils be al- 
lowed to pass to the higher branches, till in the 
judgment of the teachers. they are aniie, 
prepared to do so. The instraction in these 
branches as far as the nature of the subjects will 
admit, shall for the present be given by topics, 
allowing to the pupils the use of any text-books, 
to which they have been accustomed or may 
have access. 


VI. Exercises in drawing, vocal music and 
Eaglish composition shall be attended to, by al! 
the pupils throughout the wholecourse of study. 


VII. Among the branches to be pursued, in 
addition te the above, are Physiology, History 
of the United States, Natural Philosophy, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Surveying, Application of Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Use of Globes, Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, with such other branch- 
es as the executive committee may from time to 
time direct. 


VIII. The state pupils shall be admitted at 
the commencement of any term, on presenting a 
certificate of their having been selected to attend 
the school, by the proper authorities of their re- 
spective counties. All volunteer pupils shall, 
before they can be admitted, present satisfactory 
testimonials of their moral character from a 
county or town superintendent, and be able to 
sustain, to the satisfaction of the principal, an 
examination in reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and English grammar. 

IX. The pupil’s title to a recommendation or 
certificate as a well qualified teacher on leaving 
the school, shall depend on his moral character 
and literary attainments, and not on the length 
of time spent in the school ; though no pupil 
shall be entitled to such recommendation or certi- 
fieate who shall not remain in the school one 
entire term, and no certificate except one of full 
qualifications shall be given. 

X. The internal regulations of the school 


shal) be left to take their form and character 


from the circumstances as they arise ; and such 
regulations as the teachers may hereafter suggest 
for the government of the sehool, shall be sub. 
mitted to the executive committee for their ap- 
proval, before they go into effect. 


REMARKS, 


For the further information of any whom it 
may concern, it may be mentioned: that voiun- 
TEER FuPits before they can be admitted, are 
expected to express their intention to prepare 
themselves to become teachers. They will re- 


- ceive instruction in all the branches taught, and 


will be furnished with the use of text-books, 
gratis. They will not receive anything towards 
paying for their board. If they complete the 
course of stady m the school, they will graduate 
on the same terms as the state pupils. 

As the volunteer pupils from any county can- 


the executive committeé, | 


not exceed the number of state pupils, such vo- 
lunteer pupils who may desire to attend the 
school, should first apply to the superintendents 
oftheir respective counties for information, and 
if there should be any vacancies at the time of 
such application, the said superintendent will 
grant a certificate to that effect, which will en- 
title such veluateer pupil to admission into the 
school, on complying with the requisites required 
by the eighth regulation. , 

The sTaTe Purizs, i. e. those who are selected 
by the county authorities to attend the school, 
will receive during the next term towards pay- 
ing for theit board—if males, $ * , if females, 
$ * . The price of board in respectable fami- 
lits, varies from $1.50 to $2.00 per week, exclu- 
sive of washing. 

It is hoped that all pupils for the next 
term will feel the importance of being present on 
the first day of the term. 

At the opening of the school—(Dec. 18,) an 
address was delivered by Hon. Samuel Young, 
the state superintendent, and chairman of the 
executive committee. There were then present 
twenty-nine pupils. The number during the 
term increased to ninety-eight—the number of 
males and females being nearly equal. 

There are now accommodations for two hua- 
dred and fifty-six pupils, and the board of in- 
struction will be extended to meet the wants of 
these who may attend. 


RXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL. . 

Preparations have also been made for the es- 
tablishment in the same building of an exPeEri- 
MENTAL scHoot. This school will consist of 
about forty pupils of various ages, from six 
years to sixteen, who will be instructed by the 
more advanced pupils in the normal school, un- 
der the supervision of the principal. It is hoped 
here to afford an opportunity for the practical 
application of the principles of government and 
instruction ineulcated in the normal school, and 
that each normal pupil will be thus enabled to 
become, to a considerable extent, acquainted 
with the detail of the business of teaching. The 
pupils of the experimental school will be in- 
structed free of cha Applications for admis- 
sion to this school should be made to the seecre- 
tary of the executive committee. 


Board of Instruction. 
Davip P. Pace, Principal. 
Gero. R. Perkins, A. M., Prof. Mathematics. 
, Prof. Nat. Sciences. 
J. Insuxv, Teacher of Vocal Music. 
B. Howarp, Teacher of Drawing. 


Executive Committee. 

Hon. N.S. Benton, Sup. C. S., Chairman. 
Hon. Givgon Haw ter, L L. D. 
Rey. Atonzo Porter, D.D. 
Rev. Wittram H. Campsett, D. D. 
Francis Dwicnt, Secretary. 
8. BENTON, 

. Com. Schools. 





F. 
J. 


State 





* The male State pupils will probably receive $ 100 
per week; the female State pupils $1.95, during the 
next term. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 





COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS ; THEIR 
PLANS, THEIR LABORS, AND THE RESULTS. 


peeiie’ 
‘ , {For the Journal.] 
ALLEGANY 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tae annual meeting of the teachers’ associa- 
tion for the southern division of Allegany co., 
was held at Frienship, in the Baptist church, 
a ble to notice, on the 16th of December, 
1844, The meeting was called to order by H. 
E. Nye, President—N. Wardner appointed Se- 


cret pro tem. 

ray teak J. Allen, and S. S. Buckley were 
appointed a committee to nominate officers, and 
A. W. Smith, C. Niver, and C. Cotton, a com- 
mittee on resolutions ; after which the following 
questions were discussed : 

Should corporal punishment in our common 
schools be prohibited by law? 

Decided that it should not. Believing that the 
frequent discussion of this question within a few 
years past. has had a tendency to make scholars 
more refractory ; jand should a law be passed 
prohibiting corporal punishment, that it would 
be far more difficult to maintain wholesome dis- 
cipline in our common schools than at present. 

Is the practice of requiring the teaeher to 
“board round” to be recommended ? 

Decided in the negative. 

The report of the committee for nominating 
officers received. They report as follows, viz : 

A. W. Smith, President, Independence ; S. 8S. 
Buckley, Bolivar ; Dr. Barney, Independence ; 
Esq. Bartlet, New-Hudson ; R. Crandall Gen- 
esee ; Martin Butts, Clarksville ; J. C. Cran- 
dall, Amity ; A. L. Cady, Almond ; H. Dimick, 
Wirt ; D. Ford, Belfast; J. Harrison, Friend- 
ship ; 8S. K. Hale, Andover; Dr. Jones, Scio; 
J. M. Powers, Cuba ; L. Sturdyvant, West Al- 
amond ; P. M.. Vincent, Alfred ; M. Wygant, An- 
gelica, Vice-Presidents ; D. D. Pickett, Secreta- 
ry; A, Hosley, Treasurer; N. Wardner, Li- 
brarian. 

The committee on resolutions presented the 
following, which were adopted by the associa- 
tion : - 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, feel the need 
of advice in discharging the high and sacred re- 
sponsibilities of our profession. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, those holding 
the offices of town and county superintendents 
should be fully capable of giving such advice. 

Resolved, That in choosing them, reference 
should be had only to high moral, intellectual, 
and scientific attainments, regardless of sectari- 
anism, either in politics, religion, or any person- 
al favor whatever, 

Resolved, That they should be a pattern for 
teachers rather than beneath any of them in per- 
sonal, moral, practical or scientific attainments. 
rents, jans citizens generally, show 
great disregard for the welfare of our common 
schools by withholding their sympathy, and al- 
most wholly neglecting to visit and co-operate 
-with us in our labors. 

Resolved, That no school can prosper with- 
out system, and as system cannot be had with- 


Resolved, That we, as teachers, feel that pa- | 





out a uniformity of text-books, we will use our 
efforts to produce such uniformity. 

The following resolution, introduced by the 
Rev. J. R. Irish, was by the association: 

Resolved, That the use of tobacco, for smo- 
king, snuffing or chewing, is a practice so loath- 
some and infectious, that no teacher should allow 
him or herself in it. 

The association then adjourned till evening. 
Met agreeable to adjournment at 6 o’clock, and 
listened to an address from J. J. Rockafellow, 
county superintendent, and remaiks from W. C. 
Kenyon and R. H. Spencer. A committee of 
five were appointed for determining the time and 
place of holding the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this asso- 
ciation be published in the county papers, also 
in the District School Journal. 

. ASA W. SMITH, Pres’t. 

D. D. Pickett, See’y. 


CAYUGA. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Teachers’ Association of Cayuga County 
met on Saturday, the 18th inst., according to pre- 
vious notice. 

The gathering of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, considering the inclemency of the morn- 
ing, far exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
The capacious school-room of the academy, 
which it is estimated will hold nearly three hun- 
dred people, was filled to its utmost capacity.— 
Among others present on the occasion, were the 
Hon. Salem Town of Aurora, E. G. Storkes,Esq. 
the County Superintendent, J. B. Glendening, 
A. M., Principal of Cayuga Academy, Wm. 
Hopkins, A. M., Principal of Auburn Academy, 
Rev. C. J. Rudd, A. M., Principal of Auburn 
Female Seminary, Wm. Allen, Esq., of Auburn. 
The town superintendents of Cato, Victory, 
Fleming, Owasco and Aurelius, with seventy- 
five or a hundred teachers of common schools, 
from the different towns in the county. The aum- 
ber present, and the unwavering attention paid 
to the various exercises, augur well for the cha- 
racter of the association, and the growing inte- 
rest felt im the cause of education throughout the 
community. After the meeting was called toor- 
der, the first business was the reading of an able 
and lucid report by E. G. Storke, the chairman 
of the committee appointed to consider the im- 
portance of teachers’ associations, and the best 
mode of their organization. The principal alte- 
rations Recon i were to change the present 
name of the society to the Common School Asso- 
ciation of Cayuga County, that every patron, 
teacher, pupil car friend of common schools in 
the county be considered members of the asso- 
ciation, and that the annual meeting be held on 
the Saturday preceding the first Monday of Janu- 


ary. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The assembly was then favored with an elo- 
quent and practical address by Prof. Town, upon 
the Empire of Mind. A copy of the address was 
solicited for publication, and it is hoped the spea- 
ker, who has spent a long life in developing 
Mind, will comply with the request, that the pub- 
lic may share the pleasure of perusing it, and 
profit by the venerable author’s experience 
wisdom. 

The next business in order was the report of 
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drews of Victory, Meachan of Cato, and Hunt of 
Aurelius. Perfect harmony and unanimity pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting, and areal enthusi- 

t of. education was awa- 
kened, that cannot fail to give an impulse to every 
school in the county. ‘— 


The following resolutions were presented, and 
unanimously adopted : 

1st. Resolved, That in vew of the importance 
of common schools, we consider them entitled to 
the active co-operation of all friends of our com- 
mon country and of human happiness. 


‘2d. Resolved, Thatin order to carry out fully 
the views of the Hon? Salem Town, and act et- 
ficiently in extending the‘ Empire of Miad,”’ the 
teachers in every town:should form themselves 
into an association, to meet at specified times, 
hear an address from one of the members, and 
discuss the various topics connected with their 


on. 
» 8d. Resolved, That acorrect habit of reading 
ean best be fixed by the frequent example of the 
teacher. That in our opinion this has been too 
frequently neglected, and formal directions too 
much relied upon, and ‘that therefore an imme- 
+ ange change in this particular is earnestly called 
or- 

4th. Resolved, That in our opinion, arithme- 
tic has been taught too mu¢h by rules—‘ rules 
which played around the head, but have never 
entered it’””—and that its application either to 
the business of life or to the purpeses of mental 
discipline, have been too generally unattended 
to. 


5th. Resolved, That in the teaching of Eng- 
lish gratnmar, we conceive a great error has ex- 
isted, viz: that of imparting the th without 
the practice, which renders it a dead letter to 
the pupil, and that this defect should be correct- 
ed giving more time to practice and less to 
the theory of the science. 
6th. Resolved, That geography can best be 
anmins, and to this 
end we recommend the teachers of this county 
net to require their pupils to learn descriptions 
of any country, town, river, &e., until they can 
prodace them in outlines on their slates and 


blackboards. 

7th. Resolved, That the experience of a large 
number of schools in this coun during the past 
year, clearly shows that ing can be most 
successfully ane ae Paper upon slates. thus 
accomplishing a e object of improving in 
spelling and penmanship. 

Sth, Resolved, That we tender to Hon. Salem 
Town our warmest thanks for his highly useful 
and interesting address on this occasion, and re- 
quest that he will be od a copy for publication. 

9th. Resolved, That we tender to Prof. Hop- 
kins our Warmest’ thanks for the use of his 


“‘school-room on this occasion. 


10th. Resolved, That we tender to the editors 
and publishers of the several papers of Auburn; 
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the committee on resolutions. The resolutions our thanks for gratuitously publishing the notice 
Sad pen the importanee of Totiaing Weacher®? aT Tevaeceereiell THOMSON, Pres 
1 orming . . . ’ 7. 
asvotintions, on the prevailingdefectsandthe best; C. P. Wittrams, Sec’y. 
eset rticeerps bye spelling, ph ’ edhe 
har and arithmetic. Among te speakers 
wre rticipated in the discussion, : { {From the Le Roy Gazette.) 
Ghenitaing, Storke, Hopkins, Alten, Benedict of GENESEE. 
Union Springs, Van Fleet of Owaseo, Dr. An- 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Ir is tifying to the friend of Common 
School Education to know that an interest in 
their improvement is awakenisg in this county. 
The branch of Elocution, hitherto se much neg. 
lected, is now parti ¥ attracting the atten. 
tion of teachers, stimulated and ed by 
Professor Child. Our county superintendent is 
discharging the duties of his office with fidelity. 
| At a meeting of the teachers of common 
| Schools in the town of Le Roy, held .on Tues- 
‘day, December 10, called at the special request 
of Mr. Nay, the county superintendent, ‘for the 
purpose-of mutual improvement ‘particularly in 
reading: David Nay was called to the chair, aad 
| Ezra D. Barker appointed secrétary. 
| _ In view of the too lax and indifferent state of 
| feeling on the part of the patrons of our public 
‘schools and community at large, as respects a 
| due and progressive interest therein, and also a 
want of organization and mutual ‘support and 
improvement on that of teachers, it was | 

Resolved, That we, the teachers and friends 
of popular education in the town of Le Roy, de 
hereby form ourselves into an association, for 
the purpose of perfecting our ‘ profession,’ aud 
awakening an intérest in our behalf and that of 
our schools. 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed 
to draft resolutions indicative of our regard for 
the exercises of the day. 

Whereupon Messrs. Pierson, Marshall, Fau!k- 
her, Wright and Tomlinson were named as such 
committee. ‘ 

The committee after a short absence reported 
the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, We believe that the teachers of 
common schools ere imperfectly qualified to 
teach elocution, therefore 

Resolved, That the paramount importance of 
this subject should be sufficient inducement for 
us to devote more attention to it. 

Resolved, That we will use our efforts in ma- 
king this branch of study a more prominent ex- 
ercise in our schools. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts made 
by our county superintendent as at once calcala- 
ted to awaken a permanent interest in the cause 
of education, and alse te give that interest a 
proper direction. 

Resolved, That we have been pongeny 9 for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mr. Child, for, 
as an eloéutionist, we regarl him as unsur- 
passed by any in the circle of our acquaintance. 

Resolved, That with exhibitions of Mitchell’s 
outline maps, and the illustration of their use 

Mr. Nay, we were higbly pleased, and would 
recommend their introduction inte schools. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this mect- 
ing be published in the Le Roy Gazette. 

DAVID NAY, Chairman. 
Ezra D. Barker, Secretary. 
Le Roy, Dec. 13, 1844. 
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From the Western State Journal. 
ONONDAGA. 
COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The annua! meeting of the Onondaga County 
Common School Association, was held at Syra- 
cuse on the second Monday (13th) of January 
instant. 

On taking the chair, the President of the As- 
sociation, E. W. Curtis, Esq., made a few brief 
remarks relative to the objects auj efforts of the 
association, and to the success which had at- 
tended them. 

The semi-annual report of the secretary, to- 
gether with reports from local associations in 
the towns of Lysander, Camillus, Skaneateles, 
Marcellus, Van Buren and Fabius, were pre- 
sented and read. The sccretary’s report was 
adopted, and ordered to be incorporeted in the 
published proceedings of the meeting. 


On motion of William Barns, Esq. a commit- 
tee of five, to report resolutions for the consider- 
ation of the meeting, was appointed, consisting 
of William Barnes,D. C. Le Roy, F. Cooper, L. 
Cornell, and M. W. Lyon. 

After hearing verbal reports from Town Su- 
perintendents, of the condition of the schools in 
various parts of the county, the meeting was ad- 
journed for one hour. 

At the afternoon session, Orson Barnes and 
Alanson Edwards. county superintendents, made | 
some interesting statements of their labors among 
the schools of the county. 

[The report on text-books is necessarily omit- 
ted, under the rule of the Department. } 

Wm. Barns, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported the following, which were sever- 
ally adopted. 

Resolved, That as in the opinion of the mem- 
bers of this association, the Normal School, or 
Teachers’ Institute. which was held in Syracuse 
in October last, was productive of the most be- 
neficial results, and had a direct and visible ten- 
dency to improve the knowledge of teachers in 
the details of their profession. We «do, there- 
tore, recommend that a like meeting of teachers be 
held at Syracuse, in the month of April next, 
and the county superintendents are hereby re- 
quested to make suitable arrangements for such 
a meeting. ‘ 

Resolved, That this association recommends 
the passage of a law, making an appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of teachers’ insti- 
tutes ‘inf the various counties of the state; and 
that a copy of this resolution be transmitted by 
the secretaty to the members of ‘the legislature 
from ‘this county and to the senators from’ this 
distriet.’ “1 3 

Resolved; That we recommend the holding of 
town and village examinations, or celebrations 
of the échools in every town in this county, at 
or before the close of the present winter term. 

Resdlwed, That this association recommend 
the adoption of the Free School system in this 
state. °\ iti sd be 

Resolved, That in view'of the benefits already 
realized from the &ction of this association. jn: 
referente’'te text-books, the friends of education- 
al improvement@re requested to: increase their 
efforts in introducing the list of text-books recom- 
mendgd: 

Reséieed, "That superintendents should :not 





rely merety opon an oral €xamination of appli- 


cants for certificates, but should visit the schéols 
personally, and then judge of the fitness, adap- 
tation and qualifications of the teacher. 

Resolved, That the plan recommended by the 
Washingtonian State Temperance Society, held 
at Syracuse in May, 1844, for placing a beok 
containing the Temperance Pledge, for signa- 
tures in intact district in this state, meets 
with our unqualified approbation, and we ear- 
nestly recommend to superintendents, trustees 
and teachers, to aid in carrying the same into 
effect: 

The following resolutions offered by Thos W. 
Field, and supported by him in some very ap- 
propriate remarks, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That as we believe the object of all 
education is to fit the pupil to'act more wisely in 
his peculiar sphere of life, it should be especial- 
ly adapted to that one in which he is most pro- 
bably destined to act, or for which he is best 
fitted. 

Resolved, Thatas in our agricultural districts 
the occupation for life of a great majority of pu- 
pus is essentially agricultural, their education 
should be one especially intended to make them 
more useful and intelligentin that particular 
sphere, 

Ga motion of Alanson Edwards. Esq.,Norman 
Green, of Gnondaga, was invited to deliver an 
address befcre the asscciation, at its next semi- 
annual meeting. 

Acjourned for one hour, A 

At the evening meeting the committee ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, reported the following, who by resolution 
were thereupon declared unanimously elected, 
Viz: 

President, George Geddes, of Camillus ; Vice 
do. Town Superintendents of the several towns ; 
Recording Seeretary, L. W. Hall, of Syracuse»; 
Corresponding do. D.C. Le Rey, of Camillus ; : 
Treasurer, A. G. Salisbury. of Syracuse. . 

Committee on. Texi-Books —J. L. Hendrick, 
Onondaga ; F. Cooper, Camillus; Orson Barnes, 
Lysander ; Chauncey Goodrich, Lysander ; J. 
8S. Hawley, Skaneateles. 

Business Commitiee:—D. P. Phelps, Syracuse; 
A. E. Sloan, Syracuse ; M. W. Lyon, Camillus ; 
W. W. Newman, Camillus ; A. Edwards, 8y- 
racuse. ; 

Special committees were also appointed to re- 
port at the next meeting, as follows : 

On Construction of Sehool-Houses.—Orson 
Barnes, Lysander ; E. W.. Curtis, Salina ; Nor- 
man Green, Onondaga. ; 

On Fiztures of School-Rooms.—Hicks Wor- 
den, Manlius; Devid Parsons, Syracuse ; David 
F. Clarke, Fabius. ton a 

On Uniowef School Districta.--A. Edwards, 
Syracuse; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles ; Norman 
Green, Onondaga... j ‘ pid 

On Organization and Government ef Schools. 
—Norman Green, Onondaga; W. H. Schram, 
Syracuse ;. Sis Curtis; Syracuse; W. Wa 

ewman, illus » §, C. Hawis, Syratnsex: 

Henry S. Randall. Esq. county superintendent 
of Cortland, who was present, by invitation of 
the aesociation, made @ short extempore ad- | 
dress, marked for its. good sense and for the, 
clear and; impressive manner ip which it was 
given. t vi 

Francis Dwight, Esq.,-editar of the. District 
School Jonraa), followed Mr. Randall, giving a } 
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plain and exposition of his views on 
the best methods of teaching and governing 
schools. His address .was listened to with the 
deepest interest by all who heard him, and made 
an impression which must be productive of 
much practical good. 

Resolutions expressing the thanks of the as- 
sociation to Messrs. Randall and Dgight, for 
their several addresses, were thenadopted. Al- 
80, to the trustees of the Second Presbyterian 
Society, for the use of their room. 

Orson Barnes, Esq., ther offered the follow. 
ing, which was adopted unanimously. 

Resolved, That our thanks are cordially ten- 


_ dered toE, W. Curtis, Esq., late president of 


this association, for his successful efforts in its 
behalf, pat. in promoting the objects for which it 


was formed. 

Messrs. Phelps, Parsons and Salisbury, were 
appointed committee to prepare the proceed- 
ings for, and to see to their publication in the 
several county papers, and in the District School 
Journal, whereupon the meeting adjourned. 

E. W. CURTIS, President. 

D. P. Puetes, Secretary. 


The Report of the Secretury of the On- 
ondaga County Common Schoo! Association, 
‘was made at the late annual meeting, and by a 
resolution of the Association, was ordered to be 
published. We regret that we can give but the 
following concluding portion of this excellent 


per: ‘ 

‘* This association has been now a little more 
than ene year in operation. During that time, 
marked and visible improvements have been 
made in the general character of the schools of 
the county. While it is not to be claimed for 
this association by any means, that such a desi- 
rable result has been obtained through its influ- 
ence alone, it is but proper for the undersigned 
to ask in its behalf what you will doubtless be 
willing to award it—some credit for the aid it 
has rendered. From the reports of town asso- 
ciations annexed hereto, it cannot be doubted 
that the meetings of these town associations, the 
assembling together of teachers, classes and 
-scheols, to compare, discuss, and criticise ina 
friendly and familiar manner, different methods 
of communicating instruction and of governing 


schools, have, in all cases, had a direct tendency |: 


te awaken new and increased interest, and to 
excite a laudable spirit of emulation in the minds 
of all wlio have attended them. Parents have 
been aroused to a sense of their duty, the teach- 
er has been made to feel the responsibility of his 
office, and has caught higher and nobler views 
of the of the profession he has embraced, 
and the pupil has found « thousand new and ho- 
norable incentives: to exertion, in a pathway 
which soon yields to his feet more flowers than 
thorns. We must keep alive this spirit, and we 
mast extend it. The meetings of this and auxil- 
jary associations mast be made laboratories, for 
engendering by their discussions, lectures and 
reports, new of improvement, and new zeal 
to propagate andvenforee them. In this way 
our association may do much, in fartherance of 
the object for which it was formed. 

*‘ In the month of October last, Messrs. Curtis 
and Barnes, the then actisg superintendents, in- 





rma 


viled the teachers of the county aad such as pro- 
posed to engage in teaching, to meet at Syra- 
¢euse, in accordance with a recommendation made 
at a meeting of county and townsuperintendents, 
for purposes of mutual improvement as teachers 
of common schools. That meeting was con- 
tinued for three weeks, and was attended by 
about one hundred different persons, most of 
whom are now engaged in the schools of this 
county. A report of their proceedings was pre- 
pared and published, together with reports from 
committees, to whom seve._! matters were ré- 
ferred in the course of their meeting. It will 
not be expected of me hereto enter into details 
in regard to the effect produced by that meeting. 
It is sufficient here to say, that no step taken in 
this county for the improvement of schools, has 
been attended with more beneficial results. The 
same testimony is borne in other counties where 
the plan has been tried, and it has also met with 
favor from the public authorities at Albany. 
The undersigned cannot suffer this occasion to 
pass, without urging upon your notice the enqui- 
ry, whether much good might not be accom- 
plished by a small appropriation to each county, 
towards defraying the necessary expenses of these 
Teachers’ Institutes. The design of the _- 
lature in establishing the normal school at Alba- 
ny, was to provide the state with a class of su- 
perior teachers, to be located in the different 
counties of the state, after they shall graduate. 
OF necessity it is accessible to but a very small 
number of those who are to engage in the em- 
ployment of teaching, and some time must 
elapse, before these few will have entered upon 
the active duties of a teachers’ profession. In 
the mean time, an appropriation from our am- 
ple school fund of the small amount which would 
be required for the purpose named, would afford 
facilities which, in no other way for so small a 
sum, cou'd possibly be obtained, and its benefits 
so generally realized. ‘The undersigned hopes 
this association will not adjourn, without a for- 
mal expression of their views upon this subject. 
‘* In regard to the text.books recommended by 
the association, the undersigned is of opinion 
that they have very generally been adopted. 
Certain it is, that a much greater uniformity ex- 
ists now, than a year since, and in every respect, 
so faras has been represented to the undersigned, 
the benefits anticipated in the practical work- 
ings of adopting a common standard, have been 
fully realized. The teacher is much better able 
todo justice to a large number of pupils—ed- 
vancement of the pupil in his studies is more 
rapid, and parents are less frequently subjected 
to that which is at ail times an annoyance—the 
purchase of a new book to suit the notions and 
prejudices of every new teacher. The want of 
sone tnldiets‘stinteal of text-books for a defi- 
nite period, has always been a source of com- | 
er he se se, well illustrated in the an- - 
ecdote of the father and son who called at a book- 
store for Mitchell’s Geography. Purchasing the. 
book and handing it to the boy, the father says, 
‘ — oo roy 3 ehagane poms al 
ter will change the book before you there. 
. The consolidation of districts, has been justly 


regarded asa measure of the highest importance. 
Whenever practicable, it is worthy of adoption. 
In an economical pointof view, it is undoubtedly. 
much cheaper, and an arrangement and classifi- 
cation of classes and pupils can be made much 
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more efficient, than under the single district sys- 
tem. Such, at all events, is the experience in all 

districts which have adopted the plan, and pro- 

at by that, other districts are preparing for 
t. 

“In closing a report, which has been 
extended much beyond what was originally in- 
tended, I should omit an act of justice were I 
not to speak of the earnest and untiring efforts of 
the county superintendents, to fulfil the duties 
entrusted to them. From the large number of 
districts under their supervision, of course but a 

‘limited amount of time can be given by them to 
the different schools. So far as the undersigned 
has information, their labors have been emi- 
nently successful, and have tended to confirm 

nds then a feeling favorable to the system 

.gnder which they are appointed. 

_ “All which is respectfully submitted. 
_ peters D. P. Pueps, 
See’ry Onon. Co. Com. School Asso. 
- Syracuse, Jan. 14, 1845.” 


(From the Westchester Herald.} 
WESTCHESTER. 


SCHOOL MEETING. 


We availed ourself of the priviledge of at- 
tending the lecture of Jostan Hotsroox, Esq., 
. of New-York, announced in the public journals 
for Saturday last at White-Plains ; and our only 
regret is that hundreds of the friends of educa- 
tion in this county had not done likewise. Mr. 
H. is extensively and favorably recognized as a 
literary and scientific gentleman of high quali- 
fications, and eminent ability to impart instruc- 
tion. His whole life, as we believe, has been 
devoted to the acquirement and extension of 
knowledge, and the peculiarities of his system 
of instruction, (which will be discovered in the 
course of this article,) appears to us to be in 
every respect worthy the attention of parents, 
preceptors and patriots. 

Mr. Ho.sroox commenced his lecture by de- 
claring his object to be, to indace efforts in youth 
for the acquirement of knowledge and self-im- 
provement; and adopted as his motto ‘‘ Nature 
before Books,”—Urawing before writing, &c. 
and argued as well as iJlustrated that the mind 
can learn more, and be'more effectually impres- 
sed by the presentation of natural objects, than 
from artificial or arbitrary si He then ex- 
hibited, and recited his remarkably lucid illus- 
trations with natural fruit, products, etc., which 
hé averred, would much more lastingly ithpress 
the child’s mind than simple pictures or emblems 
of these objects in.a book. In support of his 
principle of teaching drawing before writing, he 
introduced a number of interesting facts, show- 
ing incipient talent, and the absorbing influence 
of these pursnits ; and in proof, presented a 
number of drawings recently made by the schol- 
ars from Rye, among which: was one, much ad- 
mired, inscribed *‘ our school-house,”’"—and ad- 
ded, that in this way, a system of scientific ex- 
changes might be established, and extended from 
school-house to school-house, from country to 
city. ete. He also exhibited some handsome 
speeimens 6f maps of Westchester county, and 

other places, drawn by pupils of public school 
No. 8 ia the city of New. York.; togetber with 
his sheet of Geometrical Diagrams, from one of 








which he had seen four hundred boys drawing 
atone time. He said, it gave a better training 
to the eye and mind than manuscript writing, 
and sustained his position with showing a vari- 
ety of outline cards, and stating on the author- 
ity of Professor Mann, of Massachusetts, that 
in France every child was instructed in drawing. 
Writing, however, he said, should follow in 
close connection with this branch of inetruction. 
He likewise commended to the young the forma- 
tion of scientific parties, for the prosecution of 
these enlivening and instructive objects. 

The lecturer then opened a box of natural 
productions, well filled by the industry and re- 
search of the members of the Rye school who 
had been awakened to the subject by his lecture 
at that place, delivered a few previ- 
—_ me then or ny i 

e terms Geography, Geometry Geology— 
and drew from the box of collections made 
at Rye, specimens of the rocks which com- 
pose the higher parts of the Andes, and other 
mountains of the earth—viz : quartz, feldspar, 
and mica. He then held up a beautiful i 
men of quartz, of which he said most 
gems are formed ; of feldspar, nearly allied to 
the former, and mica, of which three, as has 
been stated, the highest mountains are formed. 
Quartz, when subjeted to the action of heat, 
duces glass; felspar, china, etc. These * aa 
letters of the geological alphabet, may be learned 
inan hour. The lecturer also presented a fine 
specimen of ing stone, picked up on Rye 
beach, of which there are vast quantitics be- 
tween Providence and Boston, and he had found 
italso high up on the Catskill mountains. Its 
peculiarity was noticed, as notwithstanding its 
being composed of a vast number of pebbles im- 
bedded in the adhering mass, having seams by 
which the mass might be divided, as in other 
rock, but which separated the pebbles also in 
their centre. He next showed the varieties of 
acorns that had been collected, and explained 
that the kinds of oak, of which there are forty- 
fourin America, may be determined by the form 
and appearance of the fruit. So also of the 
gum tree, locust, etc. He then offered to the in- 
spection of the audience several curious speci- 
mens of the productions of other countries, viz. 
a handsomely wrought basket made by the wife 
of anIndian chief in Oregon, a bell made in 
Mexico, sent in return for articles forwarded from 
schools in New-York, strings of shells from the 


the 


Fejee Islands, &c. &c 


The morning tecture was closed with a display 
of drawings of Mamaroneck, Rye, Westchester, 
Liberia, the eclipse, ete., made by the boys in 
the school at Rye Neck, under the eharge of 
Miss JAnz Duncan, and presented by Mr. Bar- 
RY, town superintendent, who also took an ac- 
tive part and interest in the proceedings. 

The meeting was attended by Jonun Hosss, 
Esq., von | superintendent, Mr. Veamitye, of 
Mamaroneck, Messrs. Baray, Smitu, Tomr- 
xins, of Rye, and a few other friends of com- 
mon school education, who are entitled to high 
praise for their activity and zeal in ihe good 
work. The scholars too, are well deserving 


unqualified commendation for their industry, 


talent, and research, in prov specimens, 
dra wings, &c. for the occasion. iy 
At theclose of the meeting, the following reso- 
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lutions were submitted to the meeting, and adop- 
ted separately and unanimously : ; 
Resolved, That this osting hes been much 
own and highly gratified by the exhibition 
specimens, from various parts of the world, 
by Mr. Josian Hotsroox, of New-York, and 
paiticularly by bis explanations and [illustrations 
showing their utility. 
Resolved, That we consider the system of 
education suggested by Mr. Hotsaoox, as far 
ior to that. which has been generally ado»>- 


- 


and acted upon hitherto, in every respect ; | 


. but chiefly in this, that by it-Nature is allowed 
te the lead in the acquisition of knowledge, 
of being forced in some instances and 


,  Pepressed in others. » 
. Resolved 7 Ral we earnestly recommend the 
o 
' ‘friends 


. Horsadox,; to the attention of 
of education generally’; and* advise 


ho ia every town and” principal 


* 


knotted 


(From the Hosipetend Inquirer.] 


’ THE COMMON‘SCHOOLS OF THE TOWN 


OF HEMPSTEAD 


- - : . Wx have read with advantage various commu- 


nications to the people of Hempstead, from oné 
of which the following is an extract in relation 
to the proper management of their district schools. 
Such zealous and intelligent advoeacy of the sa- 
ered cause of education encourages the doubtful 


and strengthens the firmest friends of the sys- | 


tem. 


‘- THE more enterprising of our teachers are 
in possession of the secret of success, which 
consists in addressing the understanding and ex- 
ercising the reasoning powers of their pupils, 
morally as well as intellectually —not in hurry- 
ing them along through’a great number of les- 
sons for the purpose of flattering their parents, 
as some of those migtfatory teachers do, who 
stay but a quarter or two in a place. Parents 
will not now be so readily duped by a mere 
show of progress which is measured only by the 
‘number of pages or of unmeaning lessons, that 
scarcely make a single impression of any dora- 
tion. To borrow the idea of a distinguished 
teacher, words and rules and lessons which are 
not understood by a scholar, are of no more use 
to him in after life, than any quantity of me 
chanics’ tools to a manu utterly incapable of com- 
permonties the purpose and manner ef emp!oying 
them ords are the tools of mankind in their 
common intercourse with each other ; but they 
are of no service unless their meaning is known. 
The repetition of words in a schoo!.reom, with- 
out any ideas being in the mind, will effect little 
more ore an evanescent mya of the or- 
thography, pron tion, &c., as given in those 
pow gi tk prshr of words in many of the 
seniive Soe with wae little learners have so 


been p % i 
I et te be up and doing, if we do not wish 
te be our own enemies, © The political horizon 


is comparatively clear, and ‘a temporary suspen- 


sion at least, has oceurred in that crazy, uane- 

cessery, uncalled-for excitement which has re- 
‘cently swallowed up for a time the entiré ener- 

gies of the republic, and by which al) the great 
| interests of vital importante to the welfare of 
| seciety have been almost totally sunk in the com- 
_ parison. Moral honesty, the great bond orcement 
| of society, has been greatly impaired, and may 
| be easily destroyed by such frenzied movements. 
| These things are to be kept in check by the 
, Tight kind of intelligence ; no other means exist 

in a free government, We should all bear in 
| mind the important fact that the most flourishing 
republics which have ever been known have last- 
_ ed but a few years, or a few generations gt most, 
, and have, passed like a shadow ; while despotic 
jand tyrannical governments have exduted for 
| many centuries, even upon the rains of the re- 
| publies.. Our case may be similar ; aad th@only 


| s tad : 4, " . 4 
vecghe he be invited'to'delivert Yon €he Gub- | eee st it is in the virto’ 4nd intelli 
no jeer te the 


‘ilyillage in the ‘countyfully’ believing ‘that his 
’ ‘pia will contribute largely to the general growth 
vand diffusion of ige: 


@ people, to be derived from a faith- 

1, ‘persevering and sacred regard to the inte- 
rests and prosperity of the common schools. For 
want of such a controlling principle as a basis, 
‘the goverament of almost every country has 
been the most wantonly extravagant and ill-ma- 
| naged establishment that the people have had to 
| support.’ Shall we beqaeath to posterity the 
| means of establishing and pepetuating the most 
enlightened and magnificent government, and the 

reatest and most powerfal nation that‘has.ever 
~ known upen our planet, or shall we by a 
perverse, obstinate adherence to ignorance, vice 
and folly—social and political—bequeeth to the 
uaborn millions the most consummate wretched. 
ness that human nature ever encountered ? 

‘* A departed patriot has said—‘ Eternal ‘vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.’ Now this vigi- 
lance does not properiy consist in political dema- 
gogues watching each other’s movements, sor in 
any one’s watching a teacher, or a trustee, for 
the sole purpose of discovering and condemning 
faults and imperfections, -This vigilance cen- 
sists in watching the rising generation, to sec 
that they do not go astray in vice and iniquity, 
instead of attending good schools, pursuing their 
studies, and learning such things under the direc- 
tions of good teachers as will tend to make them © 
wise and virtuous citizens: The great cri- 
terion that distinguishes man from the brute 
creation, in respect to intellect, consists in the 
ability of man to rise in the scale of meatal and 
morai excellence, toadvance from the utmost con- 
evivableimbecility to the possession of the highest 
intellectual capacity and attainments ; while the 
various animal tribes remain, ia respect t6 intel- 
lect, precisely the same through every genera- 
tien and throughout all time. The different spe- 
cies of birds of the present day build their nests, 
the bee its cells, and the beaver his dam, in exactly 
the same style and manner as the individuals of 
those species did before the flood. ‘There are 
persons who would have mankind te grow and 
do likewise ; but it is to be hoped, that under 
the benign influence of the common school sys- 
tems of moderna times, the rising generations 
will ‘evinee that they are not in vain given ability 
to become wiser than the fowls of the air, and 


t 
| 





to have more understanding than the beasts that 
perish.’ ELIJAHW A.. SMITH, 
' Town Sup't. 





Hempstead, Dec. 27th, 1844.” 
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“EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Extracts from the Eighth Annual Report of Hon. Ho- 
race Mann, for the year 1849. 





One of the most extraordinary changes whiich 
-have taken place in our schools, during the last 
-geven years, consists in the great proportionate 
increase in the number of female teachers em- 
ployed. 

In 1837, the number of male teachers in 
all our publie schools, was........ eer = 
eeeeveee ee eevee tt ** eevee 591 


females, .... ee 
“ 1 1843—4, it was, males, 2529 novi 
4 the school year 1843—4, it was, males, } | ority, then she inevitably falls back into that bar- 


Meese dstadi. cinsidstsssss cesses 458 
Increase in the number of male teachers,. 159 
do. “so emale =“ . 
During the same time, the number of 
schools in the State, has increased only. 418 


This change in public sentiment, in regard to 


. «the employment of female teachers, I believe to 

_ be ip accordance with the dictates of the sound. | |) 
est philosophy. Is not woman destined to con- 

"- duct the rising generation, of both sexes, at least 


through all the primary stages of education? 


. Has not the Author of natare pre-adapted her, 


by. constitution, and faculty, and temperament, 


“foe this noble work? What station of benefi. 


cent labor can she aspirc to, more honorable, or 
more congenial to every pure and generous im- 


| -palse?. In the eons system of society, what 
e 


other part can act, so intimately connected 
with the refinement and purification of the race? 
How otherwise can she so well vindicate her right 
to an exalted station im the scale of being; and 
cause that shameful sentence of degradation by 
which she has se long been dishonored, to be re- 
pealed? Four-fifths of all the women who have 
ever lived, have been the slaves of man,—ihe 
menials in his household, the drudges in his field, 


_, the instruments of his pleasure ; or at best, the 


ed toys of his leisure days in court or pglace. 
e has been outlawed from honorable service, 
and almost incapacitated, by her servile condi- 
tion, for the highest aspirations after usefulness 
and renown. Buta noble revenge awaits her. 
By a manifestation of the superiority of moral 
power, she can triumph ever that physical power 
which has hitherto subjected her to bondage. 
She can bless those by whom she has been 
wronged. By refining the tastes and sentiments 
of man, she can change the obsects of his ambi- 


.. stion ; and with changed objecis of ambition, the 
- fields of honorable exertion can be divided be- 


tween the sexes. By inspiring nobler desires for 
nobler objects, she can break down the ascend- 
ancy of those selfish motives that have sought 


_,teeir gratification in her submission and inferi- 


ority. All this ‘she can do more rapidly and 
more effectually than it can ever be done in any 
other way, unless through miracles, by training 


; the young to juster notiens of honor and duty, 


and toa higher appreciation of the true dignity 
‘and destiny of the race. 
The more extensive employment of females 


_, fop.edueating the young, will be the addition of 


a per qed mighty power te the forces of civili- 
zation. [tis a power, also, which, heretofore, 
to @ very great extent, has been unappropriated; 
which has been allowed, in the administration 
of the affairs of men, to run to waste. Hence 
at. be na, addition to one of the grandest 


x 


spheres of human usefulness, without any sub- 
traction ‘yom other departments ;—a gain with-. 
out a joss. For all females,—the great ma- 
jority —who are destined, in the course ef Pro- 
vidence, to sustain maternal relations, no occu- 
pation or apprenticeship can be so serviceable ; 
but, in this conngction, it is not unworthy of no. 
tice, that, acdording to the census of Massachu. 
seits, there dre almost eight thousand more fe- 
males than males beienging to the State. 

But if a female is to assume the performance 
of a teacher’s duties, she must be endowed with 
high qualifications. If devoid of'mental superi- 


barian relation, where physical strength mea- 


990 | sures itself against physical strength. In that 


contest she can never hope to succeed ; or, if she 
succeeds, it will be only as an Amazon, and not 
as a personification of moral power. Opportu- 
nities, therefore, should be every where opened 
for the fit qualification of female teachers; and 
females posssessing in n eminent degree, the 
appropriate natural endowments, should be en- 
couraged to qualify themselves for this sacred 
work. Those who have worthily improved sueh 
opportunities, should be rewarded with social 
distinction and generous emoluments. Society 
cannot do less than this, on its own accpunt, for 
those who are improving its condition ; though 
for the actors themselves, in this beneficent work, 
the highest rewards must forever remain where 
God and nature have irrevocably placed them,— 
in the consciousness of well-doing. 

Could public opinion, on this one subject, be 
rectified, and ht into harmony ‘with the 
great law of Christian duty and love, there are 
thousands of females amongst us, who now 
spend lives of frivolity, of unbroken wearisome- 
ness and worthlessness, who would rejoice to 
exchange their days of painful idleness for snch 
ennobliag occupayons ; and who, in addition to 
the immediate rewards of well-doing, would see, 
in the distant prospect, the consolaiions of a life 
well.spent, instead of the pangs of remorse for 
a frivlous and wasted existence. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


But the social and moral influences of musie 
far transcend, ia value, all its physical or inte)- 
lectual utilities. It holds a natural relationship 
or affinity with peace, hope, affection, generosity, 
eharity, devotion. There is also a natural repug- 
nance betwen music, and fear, envy, malevo- 
lence, misanthropy. In ancient mythology, Ne- 
mesis and the Furies never sung. Dr. Potter 
has a just criticism on Milton, because in , his 
Paradise Lost, he represents Satan and his host, 
as moving, ’ 

‘In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders,— 
‘ “to soft pipes that charm’d 
Their painful steps,’ &c. 

The Germans have a proverb to the effect, that 
in the house where music comes not, the devil 
enters. ‘‘ At Berlin,” says Prof. Stowe, ‘‘I visit- 
ed an establishment for the reformation of youth- 
ful offenders. Here boys are placed, who have 
committed offences that bring them under the su- 
pervision of the police,to be instructed and rescued 
from vice, instead of being hardened in ini nity by 
living in the common prison with old offenders. 








Itis ander the care of Dr. Kopf, a most simple- 
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hearted, excellent old gentleman ; just such a 
one as reminds us of the ancient Christians, who 


lived in the times of the persecution, simplicity ' 
and purity of the Christian church. He has 


been. very successful in reclaiming the young 
offender ; and many a one gvho would otherwise 
have been forever lost, has, by the influence of 
this institution, becn saved fo himself, to his 
country andto God. As { was passing with Dr. 
K. from room to room, I heard some beautiful 
voices singing in an adjoining apartment, and on 
entering, I found about tw of the boys sit- 


ing at a long table, making. for the es- 
tallioment, and singing at their work. The 
dector enjoyed my surprise, and, on going out, 
remarked, ‘I always keep these little rogues 
singing at their work; for while the children 
aing, the devil cannot come among them at al! ; 


~ he can. only sit outidoors there and growl ; but 


if they stop singing, in the devil comes.’” 

Dr. Chalmers observes, ‘‘ It says much for the 
nature and origi inance of virtue,—it 
may be deemed another assertion of its designed 


e in the ss that our best and 
om hest music is that which is charged with lof- 
tiest principle, whether it breathes in orisons of 

ness, or is employed to kindle the purpo- 
ses and,to animate the struggles of resolved pa- 
triotism ; and that. never does it fall with more 
delightful cadence upon the ear of the delighted 
listener, than, when atttuned to the home sym- 
pathies of nature, it tells, in accents of love and 
pity, of its woes, and its wishes for all humanity. 
The power and expressiveness of music may 
well be regarded as a most beauteous adaptation 
of external nature to the moral constitution of 
man, for what can be more adapted to his moral 
constitution than that which is so helpful as mu- 
sie eminently is, to his moral culture. Its sweet- 
est sounds are those of kind affection. Its sub. 
limest sounds are those most expressive of moral 
heroism, or most fitted tosolemnize the devotion 
of the heart, and prompt the aspirations and the 
resolves of exalted piety.” 

One of the most delightful attributes or cha- 
racteristics of music is, its harmonizing, pacifi- 
cating tendency. It may be employed asa grand 
mediator or peace-maker between men. Har- 
mony of sound produces harmony of feeling. 
Can it have escaped the observation of any re- 
flecting man, when present at a crowded concert, 
or at any numerously-attended musical festival, 
what a heterogeneous mass of human beings was 
before him! Cumpetitors in business ; rivals, 
a'most sanguinary, in polities; champions of 
hostile creeds ; leaders of conflicting schools in 
art or philosophy ; in fine, a collection and full 
assortment of contrarieties and antagonisms ;— 
and yet the whole company is fused iuto one by 
the breathof song! For the time being, at least, 
enemies are at peace; rivals forget their con- 
tests ; partisans lay aside their weapons; and 
the bosoms that harbored acrimonious or vindic- 
tive feelings over which time seemed to have no 
power, are softened into kindness. / ll respond 
alike, all applaud in the same place ; and men 
whose thoughts and feelings, an hour before, 
were as far asunfler as the poles, or as the eart 
is from the west, are brought as near together in 
feeling as they are inspace.. Who will deny 
homage to an art that can make men brethren, 
even for an hour! 
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» NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Oor subscribers will remember that the rule 
requiring PAYMENT IN ADVANCE is essential to 
the support of the Journal, and if not weary of 
our companionship, will encourage our efforts 
by forwarding promptly the small sum charged. 
Postmasters will forward silver on application. 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


_We republish the order in relation te the Jour- 
nal, that those districts which have neglected to 
obtain it may not hereafter be without that official 
information which is essential to the regular ad- 
ministration of the system, and also that every 
district may be informed of its rights ia relation 
to participating in the benefits of the Normal 
School. If any town superintendent prefers to 
have the next volume directed to himself for all 
the districts of his town,—he agreeing to be re- 
sponsible for their distribution to the several dis- 
trict clerks,—on his application to the editor, they 
will be so forwarded. 











BINDING THE JOURNAL. 


Tue law requires the Journal to be bound and 
placed in the District Schoo] Library; aad the 
town superintenent is authorized to reserve 
enough from the library money of a district to 
pay the expense of binding. 

The advertising pages, whick form the cover 
of the Journal should not be bound up with the . 
volame, 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tuts institution is now in the full tide of sue- 
cessful experiment ” under the efficient supervi- 
sion of Mr. Pacer, the Principal, assisted in the 
mathematical and geographical department by 
Prof. Perxrns—in that of vocal music by Prof. 
ILtsLEy—and in that of linear and perspective 
drawing, design, &e., by Mr. Howarp, The 
nuinber of pupils actually in attendance falls a 


little short of one hundred ; several of the eoun- 


ties having omitted to designate, and a few of 
those designated having been prevented from at- 
tendance during the present ferm. The course 
of instruction thus far has béen strictly elemen- 
tary; the pupils having been required thoroughly 
to review those branches, the teaching of'which 
constitutes the main employment of the instruct- 





ors in our common schools ; and the best modes 
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of communieating a knowledge of these branch- 
es being simultaneously explained. In order to 
test their proficiency in this respect, they are at 
suitable periods called upon in succession, to 
explain the fandamental principles of orthogra- 
phy. and. orthoepy, grammar, arithmetic, the 
higher mathematics, &c., as well as the mode in 
which they should be taught. The exercises are 
agreeably diversified with geological, physiolo- 
gical and chemical lectures by distinguished resi- 
dent professors, and occasionally lectures on the 
topies connected with the subject of education 
by gentlemen from different parts of the State. 
The school is visited almost daily by members of 
the legislature, state officers, citizens and stran- 
gers, and its utility and importance in an educa- 
tional point of view, universally conceded. In 
conjunction with the establishment of teachers’ 
institutes in the several counties, and the efforts 
of the county and town superintendents, we are 
satisfied that comparatively a brief period of 
time only is necessary to supply every school- 
district in the State with competent and well qua- 
lified teachers—teachers whose minds shall be 
thoroughly imbued with the cardinal principles 
of knowledge, and who will be able to commu- 
nicate that knowledge to the seven hundred thou- 
sand children of the state in such a manner as 
to ensure its ready reception and full apprecia- 
tion. The results of such a measure who can 
adequately estimate? A generation of enlight- 
ened freemen, ready to carry on the noble desti- 
nies of civilization, purified from the admixture 
of ‘‘baser matter,” and, to realize the highest 
conceptions of the philanthropist, will abundant- 
ly vindicate the comprehensive wisdom and ele- 
vated policy which dictated and sustained an ex- 
periment so beneficent in its design, and so prac- 
tical in its attainment. 





Tue following communication ap;eared inone 
of the daily papers of Albany, and as it is pro- 
bable that similar misapprehensions exist in va- 
rious parts of the State, it is now republished 
that the people may understand that the Jour- 
nal neither increases the expenses of the system, 
nor pays its editor one penny from the funds of 
the State. 

It is hoped also that the friends of the Jour- 
nal may find, in the following statement, an ad- 
tional reason for aiding its circulation : 

OUR COMMON 8CHOOLS. 
Tothe Editor of the Daily American Citizen: 
y’s peper an article signed 


. Im your yesterda 
‘“" Many Citizens,” presents me before the peeple 


for receiving $3,300 in various.forms, from the 
public purse, and leaves the impression that I 





have therefore substantial reasons for any mani- 
festation of zeal on my part in the cause of edu- 
cation. . 

As it is probable that the writer of the article 
is himself under some misapprehension—for [ 
know no one who should have any motive to do 
me injustice—I have determined to give a brief 
statement, which will show precisely what 
amount of patronage I receive from the state 
and county for the services rendered. 

The state appropriates $2,800 to pay for 11,- 
000 School Journals, which are to be sent month- 
ly to every district of the state. The volume of 
the current year consists of 342 closely printed 
pages. Beside the 11,000 volumes of this size, 
printed and distributed during the year, 800 addi. 
tional copies (volumes) have been sent, Without 
charge, to as many town superintendents, al. 
though not within the contract made by me with 
the state, 

These 11,800 volumes cost me before leaving 
the printer, over $2,400, and the otherexpenses, 
clerk hire, &c., exhaust the remaining $400. So 
that not one cent of the State appropriation has, 
in fact, found its way during the current year to 
ig, Arye ' 

he sum received for the additional cireula- 
tion of the Journal exceeds but little theamount 
paid by me to 5. Sg-Rannatr, Esq., for his 
valuable services as associate editor. 

With the advice and cordial consent of the 
Secretary of State, to whom these facts were fa- 
miliar, I was allowed to add an advertising sheet, 
which is now printed on the four outer pages, 
serving as a cover to the Journal, and yielding 
something to its editor—about one-half what 
was offered to me when I was invited to take 
charge of the Journal.8 

Perhaps it would be well to state that one ob- 
ject in establishing the Journal was to lessen the 
expenses of the school system. Formerly the 
Department issued circulars—printed sheets, 
chargeable with letter postage—and it was often 
necessary to send them to every district. The 
expense of these alone, in some years much ex- 
ceeded the annual appropriation for the Journal, 
through whose columns all circulars, communi- 
cations, regulations and decisions of general in- 
terest to the schools, are now communicated to 
the districts. 

Without reference therefore to the usefulness 
of a Journal in securing the uniform and just 
administration of a complex system, in diffusing 
information, in promoting improvements, &c., it 
is certain that the appropriation of $2,800, has 
added little or nothing to the expense of the sys- 
tem. 

As tothe county charge of $500, I have not 
one word to say. If my services dre not worth 
it, the county is very unfortunate in its officer. 

Without claiming for myself any exemption 
from tht motives whieh influence the actiuns of 
my fellow men, my object has been to be useful, 
and [ hope that hereafter ‘‘ Many Citizens” will 
be slow to do me any injustice. 

FRANCIS DWIGHT. 


(Fog the District School Journal.) 
PHYSIOLOGY. 








Mrsexs. Enrrons—In entering upen the 6th 


‘volume of your important periodical, there 


would seem to be a fitness in expressing to you 
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the high sense entertained, by some of your | 
refine least, of the He pa yori pet edito- 
bors, h it is believed are beginning to 
be ap ted as they 4 now that the Jour- 
nal has become extensiv nown. — 
In your last namber the admirable address of 
the. e State Superintendent at the open- 
baton! State sive eae) han. setrapesd 
my attention as a document, the general circula- 
tion of which cannot fail to be of inca tlable| 
service to the cause which you justly denomi- 
nate ‘‘ the first and greatest interest of the na- 
tion.” I have read it again and again, and with 
ering cen et 
e pleasing evidence. e e 
ction of our excellent state system o penis: 
tion is confided to so able hands. The 
ating familiarity it exhibits with the pre- 


e dis- 
fects of the pes the propriety and deli- 
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ay ith which they are indica the just 
d liberal sentiments expressed in relation to 
the ial adaptation of the - Normal 





remedi 
School, might all be cited in pr of the clear. 
, and Ties presnees which = gang 
ize the address. e eplighten of} 
clerated and sound morality which pervades the | 
whole, is alike honorable to the head and the | 
heart ef its author. had 
But though I deem it worthy of an analytical 
and critical review, such as calls for another and 
and abler pen than mihe, I would content myself 
with briefly alluding to that part of the address ; 
which refers to the value of physiology, as a_ 
branch of science, the elemeatary principles of | 
which are soi tant in any system of univer. 
sal education. The sentiments of the State Su. 
perintendent on this subject, I regard as most 
timely and judicious, and my object im this com- 
munication is to awaken, if haply I may, an in. , 
creasing interest in this topic among the /rater- | 
nity of teachers in every part of this state. 
Both anatomy and physiology, in their gene- , 
ral elements, constitute a species of knowledge | 
which it is every man’s duty to acquire, and for! 
the attainment of which very great facilities are, 
furnished recently, not only by popular works on 
these subjects, adapted to the instraction of 
youth, but by the late edition of sanerentic| 
drawings, issued by Mr Endicott of N. Y., and) 
which he proposes to furnish to schools ai a very! 
low price. They consist of a series of plates, re- { 
presenting ona scele as largeas life, the principal | 
divisions of human structure, beautifully colored, | 
and accompanied by plain and familiar instrac- | 
tiens. He is publishing the whole of ‘‘ Weber’s ' 
Anatomical Atlas ;” but a few of the plates, , 
representing the entire body, its bones, muscles, — 
organs, blood-vessels, absorbents and nerves, 
would be ail-sufficient for our schools, in which 
more migute details would not be desirable. 
The American class book of Anatomy and Physi- | 
ology, by Dr. Smith of Boston, would enable) 
any intelligent teacher to employ tgese pilates 
for giving instruction to his scholars by occa- 
sional lectures, and which could be made both 
entertaining and instractive. 
It is important'that both these sciences should 
be simultarfeously taught, for the structure, as 
well as the’ office of every organ of the body 
will be more intelligible if stadied together ; and 
indeed neither can be fully comprehended without 
m= knowledge of the other: And it is for this 
teagon that anatomy and physiology are found 











; educate the whole 


aman a in roe our elementary works, the 
former being cience of organization, the 
latter the science of Iie * 

There is, in the ad of the State Superin- 
tendent, a very appropriate and forcible illustra- 
tion of the value of this kind of knowledge in 
any system of education designed for the people. 
An acquaintance with the laws of life can only 
be acquired by sach studies, and both heatrhy 


rand 
longevity would be promoted, as he has -iustly 


argued, ifa al knowledge on th ng ja. 
dred topics could. be enerally diff rae pe- 
cially is such iastraction important to the youth 
of both sexes, and at that period of their exist- 


di- ence which is ordinarily spent in school... 


their habits of living, including food, drink, —_ 
cise, air and sleep, during the yeats ‘of ¢hild- 
nae so ie atin monic. ci Shsie cohsti- 
u ig then forming, their frame develepi 
itself, and by their physical training of the Way 
utider the guidanéé of a mind familia? with the 
laws of health, the feundation is laid for their 
Cabare aa o or womanhoo * et i 
ow important, then, is such knowledge on 
the part of rat the teachers of oath Ged how 
appropriately has this subject bobs introduced 
therefore, at the. opening of the State Nogmal 
School.. If. all the teachers of. our common 
schools were adequately impressed with a sénse 
of the duty they owe to the bodies of the dhil- 
dren committed to their charge, by. being them- 
selves familiar with the laws of health and life, 
phusical education would not, as now, 80 
sadly neglected. Our school-houses would be 
better ventilated ; the exercises of the schools 
would be more wisely diversified by intervals of 
activity and repose, study and relaxation ; 
habits of industry, cleanliness and temperance 
in all things, would become a part of our scho- 
lastic training ; and our eleven thousand teachers 
as well as our seven hundred thousand children 
in the s:hor 1: of this state would become a gene- 
ration to whom health and long life would be aa 
inheritance, more certain than by patrimanial 
descent, because the fruit of conformity to the 
established laws of nature, which the Creator 
has made as infallible as are those of revelation. 
And yet how strange that evea human physiplgy 
can scarcely be said to be mtroduced into our 
schools, so few of our teachers heviag them- 
selves attended to thesubject. In the fifty thou- 
sand children taught in the common schools of 
eur metropolis, you will perceive that in the eta- 
tustical.report, that column is blank which is in- 
tended to give the number who are instructed in 
this science, while the no less interesting and 
little less important sabject of vegetable physi- 
ology is not even named among us. ‘lhese things 
ought not to be so; and with such wise counsels 
as are now coming forth from the head of the 
department of common schools for our state, and 
with such an example os that which our normal 
school is to furnish, it cannot long be so. 
Moreover, the study of human structure, and 
the living functions of the human body, is calcu- 
lated lo lead the young mind “through nature up 
to natute’s God,” and to hamanize, i . 
moralize and dhristianize the next generation. To 
ople aright, will be to train 
them tom and virtue, as well as indoctri- 
nate them intoelementary science. And those de- 
of knowledge which pre:minently im- 
‘prove the morals and amend the heart, are wor- 
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thy of special notice, such as that for which I 
have here trespassed upon your columas, 
' > A County SureaiNTENDENT. 





LIGHT BREAKING IN UPON QUEENS! 


Se aa 


Ma. Dwicur—This county, which has ob- 
tained an wnenviable reputation in regard to its 


 gonumion schools; aad the intelligence of its fa- 


vored inhabitants, seems to have been sleeping 


’ “glimost the sleep of death: I do not mean to in- 


clude every neighborhood, for there are honora- 
ble eacuypltts a 


‘We have many good seminaries of | 


and every facility is opened for the education of 


4 


and daughters of the wealthy, of whom 
snes a STi ean eek : on com- 
‘schools mey justly rank high ; but for some 
ase dagen teachers do not have as much 
ncouragement 4s in other counties. 
Mr, Bomial wus wre, that ‘‘there is ne good 
land, (Queens as well as 
the other counties) should not become the Mec- 
ca of education for the world ;” but if it ever be- 
come so, there must be a great, a radical change 
for the better. 1 speak particularly of our coun- 
ty... We have discouragements here which are 
not necessarily of a permanent nature, but still 
= as to 209 rage both good rare and 
parents. uch energy and decision are 
needed on the part of the friends of improve- 
ment ; and with it-we expect to see at no dis- 
tant day a salutary 
throughout the county.. You have probably 
heard but little in the way of: action from us, 


although we are not lacking in the will nor ma- 


terials. You know some of our discourage- 
ments, and will appreciate our efforts toimprove 
the state of things here. Feeling the importance 
of action, on the 14th ult. a few teachers of 
Hempstead, with the approbation of our effi- 
cient and worthy town superintendent, met at 
district number nineteen, near Rockaway, draft- 
ed a constitution, and assumed the name of the 
** Teachers’ Association, of the town of Hemp- 
stead ;’ the design being the improvement of 
teachers and schools ; none to be admitted but 
those of unexceptionable moral character ; which 
last, we are sorry to say, has been too much neg- 
lected here. Meetings once a month. 


Our annual meetings are to be held at the M. 
E. Church, near Rockaway on the second Satur- 
day of January. On Saturday last we assem- 
bled at that place, elected officers for the ensuing 
year, and had addresses from a number of gen- 
tlemen, among whom were Rev. Mr. Hatfield, 
our county superintendent, anithe Rev. C. G. 
Lee of Connecticut. 


We are hoping to extend our influence into 
adjoining towns. and arouse such a feeling that 
others will co-operate with us; and after our 
towns are fully erganized by such associations, 
pur superintendent will probably proceed to get 
up acounty organization and a ‘‘ Teachers’ In. 
“ee we think will prove.a great bles- 


E. SPAFORD, 
Secretary. 
Jerusalem, Queens co., January 13, 1845. | 


and important change’ 








ADDRESS 
Delivered at the court-hoyse in Fonda, before 
the association of Montgomery county for the 

improvement of common schools, June 21, 1844, 

by Jabez D. Hammond. , 

{All will read with interest and profit, the 
following ‘‘ extract” from the Address of one of 
the earliest and ablest champions of the people’s 
schools. The allusions te Hulburd in the clo- 
sing passage, will be responded to by thousands 
of intelligent friends of the great cause.—Ep. ] 

‘* The real elevation and true dignity of 
American citizenship cannot be effectually ex- 
hibited, unless the mind of the young citizen is 
proper ly cultivated byeducation. 

_., We may talk of his right, and extol his politi- 
cal power as much as,we please. It will be 
— ation, - deetemation only. acus are 

,Says great geod. nning, 
" a0 aoa before, through the disguises and ~ 


velopments of rank and classes to the common na- 


ture which lies below them, ani are beginning to 
learn,thatevery being who partakes of it, has 
noble powers to cultivate, solemn daties to per- 
form, inalienable rights to assert, a vast destiny 
to accomplish. The grand idea of humanity, of 
the importance of man as men, is spreading si- 
lently but surely.” 

_The district school is the college of the son of 
the poor man—and if time would permit, I could 
exhibit to you instances of the most distinguished 
men, frem president’s down, who were, and are 
graduates of that institution. It is in the dis- 
trict school that education should be made to 
reach the heart, it is there that the pupil and the 
future citizen =hould be trained to the love of 
virtue, there he should be imbued with a sacred 
regard to‘truth, a contempt for meanness, an ar- 
dent love of country, a lofty ambition and a pro- 
per sense of his own dignity as a citizen of a 
freestate. Hence itis, that the cause of com- 
mon schools is a common cause. It is common 
ground, on which all! political partisans, all sects 
in religion, may meet and join hands and hearts. 

Members of the Montgomery association, su- 
perintendents of schools and friends of popular 
education, why have you assembled here this 
evening ? No speculations are to be made here 
by which pecuniary gains can be realized—no 
spoils of office are to be distributed. You are 
and you can be here for no other, than the high 
and holy purpose of making wiser and better our 
little ones—those who are to come after us— 
these who are to succeed us as sovereigns of this 
great country Although the gocd you domay 
not be known until after yon are in your graves, 
you will not, you cannot be unmindfal of the 
sacred cause which demands your most energetic 
efforts. 

The system of popular education is now pro- 
bab!y as perfect or nearly as perfect, as consis- 
tent with the genius of our government it can be 
rendered by human laws. .Every part of the ma- 
chinery, from the state superintendent thrrough 
the county and town superiutendent to the dis- 
trict trustees, is well and harmoniously connect- 
ed, so that each part of itmay act on the whole, 
andthe whole on every part. : 


Notifing more can be done by legal enactttents. 
The peopte must complete the great Work The 
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rich and central county of Montgomery, distin- 
guished as well for the profasion of its agricul. 
tural productions as for its commercial facilities, 
greatly distinguished also for the gallantry and 
patriotism of its citizens in the revolutionary 
struggle, when assailed by savage foes hovering 
on its borders, and the more dangerous wiles of 
traitors within, is most eminently distinguished 
not only among the counties which compose this 
state, bat among the most favored portions of 
the world, for internal improvements which have 
been effected by art. 

We may say, and truly say, that a branch of 
the Atlantic ocean, uniting that ocean with the 
great inland seas of the west, has by the labor of 
man been extended through the centre of your 
highly favored county. The treasures of the 
Indies, the luxury of the tropical climates, the 
splendid manufactures of Europe, and the valu- 
able products of the northern regions are floated 
on the bosom of waters fi by art, to your 
ous panteed had 

un . & savage wan- 
dered from his Twigeren. on the banks of the 


Mohawk, to Oneida lake, on a hunting excur- 


sion, what would have been his astonishment, if 
upon his return the next day or next week, to 
Caughnawaga, he had discovered an arm of the 
sea extending through his cornfield, and vessels 
loaded with the conveniences and luxuries of 
Civilized life, gliding on its surface. If this 
sight would have excited his admiration and 
wonder, how would his astonishment have been 
increased on turning his eye to the east, and be- 
holding a splendid train of coaches, advancing 
seemingly by means of their own internal ener- 
gies, and in the absence of all animal power 
with the speed of lightning? What a mighty 
change here would have come over the spirit of 
this dream of the amazed and wondering savage. 
And yet these astonishing changes, these mag- 
nificent internal improvements have within less 
than half, and almost within a quarter of a cen- 
tury, been effected by the ingenuity and labor of 
man 


Will not the inhabitants of this highly fa- 
vored portion of the globe, thus eminently dis. 
tinguished by improvement of matter as it came 
from the hand of nature, by the hand of art— 
will not the citizens of the ancient and honorable 
county of Montgomery, engage in another and 
more exalted species of internal improvement ? 
I mean the improvement of the mass of mind. 

Will you preserve and transmit to succeeding 
generations those rights which have been pur- 
chased by the treasures and blood of your fa- 
thers? How, since the unlimited extension of 
the right of suffrage, can this be done, except 
by educating and well educating the whole of 
the rising generation? Whether German, Eng- 
lish, Irish, French, Swedes, Swiss or African, 
let them all be taught the language and princi- 
ples of freemen: This species of internal im- 
provement, and this alone, can save our poster- 
ity from pnarchy on the one hand, and despotism 
on the other; it is this alone, which can secure 
from decay and ruin the splendid stractare of 
liberty, order and law, erected by the labor and 
treasures, and cemented by the blood of our fa- 
thers. Necd I doubt your determination to en- 

cordially and zealously in. this ‘benevolent 
and patriotic enterprise? No, no. I will not 
doubt ; for in your present association, and in 


the gathering together on this occasion, I recog- 
nize decisive evidence that here at the capitol of 
your county, great, and I trust successful efforts, 
are being made. 

Town and county superintendents, teachers 
and trustees of schools, I pray you to persevere 
in your labors! Discouraging and disheartening 
circumstances will occur—difficulties and oppo- 
sition you will be obliged to encounter—your 
views and your conduct will be misrepresented 
and may be traduced, but I entreat you to do 
your daty, honestly, faithfully and indevendent- 
y- Your reward will surely come. Not a pe- 
cuniary reward, nor perhaps, honors or offices, 
but that which is infinitely more to be valued— 
the consciousness of having done good, fur the 
sole reason that it was good. 3 

I may cherish delusive hopes, I may be en- 
thusiastic, but if the munificent funds provided 
by the state for educational purposes, shall be 
properly applied in rewarding skilful, able and 
faithful teachers, if our system of supervision is 
judiciously executed according to its spirit, if the 
enlightened views lately so ably presented to the 
public in the form of a report to the assembly, 
by the talented and benevolent Helburd, shall 
be properly appreciated by a nage ‘of the 
people and carried fully into effect, if parents 
and guardians can be made to feel and disc 
the obligations they owe to their children and 
their country, I do most confidently anticipate 
that the next quarter of a century will furnish a 
new race of men and women, of morals pure and 
uncontaminated, of elevated ambition, “hearts 
warmed with patriotism and minds refined by 
literature, and enlightened, strengthened and in- 
vigorated by science. 

’ Then, a man will not be distinguished by the 
office he holds, but by his intelligence, his ta- 
lents, and his merits as a citizen, and thus the 
post of honor will emphatically be a private sta- 
tion. Then, when an American on account of 
business or pleasure shall visit other c-untries, 
and is seen walking the streets of London, of 
Paris, of Napies or of Rome, he will not be de- 
signated by the crowd asa person who holds a 
judicial or military station, or as one who has 
been a governor or president, but it will be an- 
nounced as @ more interesting and ‘it may be, 
equally honorable designation, THeR® GoEs AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN!” 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Extracts from the Eleventh Annual Report of the State 
Superiatendent of common schools of Pennsylvania.} 








To the Senate and Howse of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


GENTLEMEN :—The undersigned Superintend- 
ent of common schools, would respectfully sub- 
mit his annual report for the schoo! year 1844, 
ending June 3d, 1844. 

Every township, ward or borough in the Com- 
monwealth, not within ht and incorporated 
districts of the county of Philadelphia, forms a 


separate school district, except in a few instances 
where, by special actof the Legislature, a town- 
ship is divided into two districts. Each district has 
a board of school directors, consistin - of six mem- 





bers, two of whom are elected annually. The di- 
rectors are authorized, if they deem it expedient, 
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to divide the districts intosub- districts, with pow- 
er to elect a primary committee of three in each, 
who act as a committee of the board, to attend 
to the local affairs of their respective sub-dis- 
tricts, subject to the orders of the board. In 
wards and boroughs the directors may appoint 
an inspector, who devotes his attention to the 
‘‘ visitation, inspection and care of the schools.” 
Neither the ‘directors, their treasurer, nor the 
primary committees, receive any pay or emolu- 
ment whatever, for their services as such. It 
will thus be seen, that each district forms a dis- 
tinct and independent organization, represented 
by the board of directors, having no connection 
with the township or county officers; the only 
other officer being the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, who is ex-officio Superintendent of com- 
mon sehools. 

Each board of directors is required, by one or 
more of their number, to visit every school with- 
in their district at least once in every month, and 
to cause the result of said visit to be entered on 
the minutes of the board. And on the first 
Monday of June, annually, they are required to 
make a report to the Superintendent, setting forth 
the progress and condition of the schools, the 
expenses incurred in maintaining them, togeth- 
er with such other information as may be of use 
in forming a just estimate of the value of com- 
mon schools. 


The district reports, which at present consti. 
tute the principal, and almost the only means of 
ascertaining the condition of the schools through- 


.out the State, have been pretty generally receiv- 


ed ; and their contents, so far as relates to the 
statistics, have been published at length in the 
bee a | table. An inspection of this ta- 
ble will a much better view of the opera. 
tions of the system in the different sections of 
the Commonwealth, than could be obtained from 
pan Peon rg statement, though it is believed the 
publication of these details, only once in three 
years, will gufficiently answer their purpose. 

The number of districts in the state is of 
course increasing every year, as the townships 
and boroughs increase. The whole number, at 
the close of the present year, was eleven hundred 
and seventy-two. 


Reports have been received from eight hundred 
and Made see districts. This is considerably 
smaller than the number received last year. 

The number of schools reported as being in 
operation within the year, is five thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-three. The average length 
of time that the schools were kept open was five 
months and ae days. 

The of teachers was seven thousand 
five hundred and eigty-five, of which two thow- 
sand four hundred and ten were females. 

_ In his last report, the undersigned took occa- 
sion to remark on the advantages which females 
Possess over the other sex as instructors of smal! 
children, such as the schools in summer are gea- 
erally composed of, and also, thatin consequenee 
of their expenses for board, ke., being less, they 
could afford to teach for a smaller salary than 
men of the same literary qualifications. For 
these, and other » he ventured to recom- 
uent employment as teach- 


ers. Heis now gratified at able to state 
that the pro of female is rapidiy 
increasing, being considerably greater, in pro- 





portion to the number of male teachers, than it 
was last year. - 

The whole number of scholars was two hund- 
red and eight thousand four hundred and two, 
158,787 males and 129,615 females. This shows 
a considerable increase of the number since last 
year, in proportion to the number of reporting 
districts. The ayerage number of scholars in 
each school was forty-four, and the cost of teach- 
ing each scholar per month thirty-eight and a 
half cents. 

The state appropriation paid this year to the 
accepting districts, exclusive of that paid to 
Philadelphia city and county, amounted to two 
hundred and sixty-four thousand five hundred 
and twenty dollars. The school tax levied by 
the districts upon themselves amounted to three 
hundred and ninety-one thousand three hundred 
and forty dollars and sizly-eight cents; making 
the i sum set apart for school purposes six 
hundred and fifty-five thousand eight hundred 
and sixty dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

The amount expended for instruction in the 
reporting districts was four hundred and thirty- 
cne thousand one hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars and seventeen cents. For fuel and contin- 
gences thirly-nine thousand and thirty-three dol- 
lars and seventeen cents- And for school-houses 
seventy-five thousand nine hundred and eighteen 
dollars and ninety-four cents. Making the 
whole expenditure in the feporting districts, five 
hundred and forty-siz thousand and thirty-one 
dollars and twenty-eight cents. Estimating the 
expeniliture in those that have been paid, but 
have not reported, at one-tenth of the whole, it 
wiilmake the whole amountexpended during the 
year for school purposes about siz hundred thou- 
sand dollars, exclusive of the amount expended 
in the city and county of Philadelphia. This we 
think affords no small evidence of the iaterest ta- 
ken by the people of this state in the education of 
the young; and that there is now nothing wanting 
to ensure the success of our school system, but a 
contiauante of the appropriation they have been 
receiving for some years past, together with a 
more thorough visitation on the part of those 
entrusted with the management of the system, 
and the dissemination of correct views among 
the people on the importance and nature of ed- 
ucation, and the best means of directing their 
efforts in its promotion. j 

It appears from the statement here submitted 
that the schools of the Commonwealth are rap-. 
idly improvi Betier modes of instruction 
are adopted and more capable teachers employ- 
ed nowthan formerly. The number of scholars 
igs annually increasing. The interest feit by the 
people in the cause of general education is be- 
coming . Customs and prejudices that. 
have ted for , and furnished the t- 
est obstacles to the progress of the school sys- 
tem, are fast yielding to its benign influence ; and 
districts before hostile are year after year be- 
coming reconciled, and voluntarily adopting its 
provisions. A knowledge ef their fici 
influences, and their happy conformity to the 
character of our citizens, and the principles of | 
our goreament, ' oe saree ih = 
support of the people. s with 
te tmendment is well ented . A ne! he 
ity and existence rest with the ture. 
as heretofore, it shall continue to be ‘aided | 
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sustainéd by the fostering care of the legislatare, 
its p ss to ection and permanency can- 
not be doubted. But should an injudicious econ- 
omy ‘cause it to be neglected, and the support of 
the state withdrawn from it, but little hope can 
be entertained of the advancement of education 
in our Commonwealth. 


At the last session of the legis ature the pro- 
priety of sa the annual appropriation 
to the common schools was seriously considered. 
It was gratifying to the friends of education to 
find that a large majority of the representatives 
of the people were opposed to the adoption of 
this measure. Notwithstanding this, the annu. 
al appropriation was curtailed nearly one-half its 
usual amount. 

The principal argument advanced in favor of 
this measure did not arise from a want of confi- 
dence in the school system, but was drawn from 
the finaneial cmbarrassment of the state, her re- 
venues not being sufficient to meet the demands 
upon her public treasury. That the pecuniary 
difficulties under which our Commonwealth has 
labored for the last few years have been great, 
is admitted and deplored by all; and that the 
claims of her creditors are just, and should be 
paid, none will dispute. The honor of the state 
and of every citizen of it, requires that the most | 
efficient and prompt means should be adopted to 
enable her to meet with punctuality her pecuni- 
ary liability. But in doing so the appropriation 
to common schools should if possible be contin- 
ued—although its amount dees not mach more 
than equal one-third of the sum raised in the dis- 
tricts by taxation for school purposes, yet the 
sourcé from whence its 1s derived gives it much 
influence in supporting the school system.— 
Its withdrawal would be understood as an aban- 
donment by the state, of our system of educa- 
tion, and would have the effect of dampening 
the zeal of its friends, and unnerving the energies 
of the people in its support. The means of ac. 
quiring instruction would soon deteriorat®, and 
the youth of cur Commonwealth be left with- 
out the opportunities enjoyed by those of other 
States, to acquire a proper education, and fit 
themselves to discharge the important daties of 
citizens. 

During the most gloomy period ever experi- 
enced in the financial concerns of the state, she 
has not failed to extend her aid to the advance. 
ment of her school spe. When, less than 
three years ago, the holders of the permanent, 
loans were loudest in their complaints, when the 
legislative hall was surrounded with domestic 
credi P ‘te in their demands for pay- 
hen the business of the country. was 
d, the revenues of the siase greatty d5- 

‘a pysuniary gloom hung over th 
e peor a 









nd the Commonwealth, 
d, with an energetic hand, her 
ediedtian. A mistaken ore, 


t, under t circumstances, 
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ty, and established 9 34 
‘usefulness and perpetuity. 





time for Pennsylvania to give up her prosperous 
and popular system of common schools, and suf- 
fer it to fall into dilapidation anddecay. While 
the governments of other states and countries 
are providing, by liberal appropriations, for the 
education of their youth, shall it be the stigma 
of the erent Keystone State, that she has aban- 
doned her system of general instruction, after 
having ascertained its excellencies, and the mass 
of her citizens have indicated, by their votes and 
actions, the deep interest they feel for its con- 
tinuance and advancement ? 

Prussia, although despotic in its government, 
furnishes an example worthy of imitation, not 
only in the organization of her public schools, 
but also in the successful efforts made by her 
government and people to sustain them under 
the most tryiag circumstances. Alluding to this, 
Professor , in his excellent letter relating 
to the schogls of Germany, &c., addressed to a 
former superintendent, says: ‘‘ Of all the na- 
tions of Europe, Prussia was reduced to the 
greatest extremity by the wars of Napoleon. * 
.* * The system of confiscation went so far; that 
even the revenue from the endowments of schools. 
of poor-heuses, and the funds for widows, was 
diverted into the treasury of France. * * For- 
eign Joans were made to meet the exorbitant 
claims of the conqueror. An army must be cre- 
ated, bridges re-built, ruined fortifications in eve- 
ry quarter repaired ; and so great was the pub- 
lic extremity that the Prussian ladies, with no- 
bie generosity, sent their ornaments and jewels 
to Supply the royal treasury. Rings, crosses, 
and other ornaments of cast-iron, were given in 
return to all those who had made this sacrifice. 
They bore the inscription, ‘Ich gab gold um 
eisem,’—(I gave goid for iron,)—and such Spar- 
tan jewels are much treasured at this day by the 
possessors and their families. This state of 
things lasted till after the ‘War of Liberation,’ 
in 1813. But it is the pride of Prussia, that at 
the time of her greatest humiliation and distress, 
she never for a moment lost sight of the werk 
she had begun in the improvement of her 
schools.” 


If under such circumstances the people of a 
monarchial Fp et impressed with the 


‘importance of public education, successfully sus- 


. 


tained it, is there not great cause to believe that 
the free citizens of a republic will not permit 
much smaller difficulties to compel them to de- 
sert their system of public schools ? 
Much has a been done—but all has not 
yet been accomplished that is requisite te render 
ect and. permanent our school system, . It 
as rapidly advanced on the road to perfection ; 


‘Jet it not be permitted to recede from the point 


it has attained, by a wise ous 
cowrctining cahnet ita ke footer @ moe 
ed on a basis that will secure its 
ed the highest honors for Pigg oh aboions 
and incalculable blessings for her eitizens. , 
I have the honor te be, 
Very respectfully, &e., 
CHAS, M’CLURE; 

Superintendent af Common Schools. 

Horrisburgh, December, 1844. 
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Music, voeal—extract from report of E. S. Shuamway,4; 


from report of Ira Patchin, 6; of W. F. Stone, 6; o 
E, 6; report on, at convention, 83. 
N. 


tempeh common school convent 215. 
oeee pebiie’ scneale-—second a, “6; 
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New-York—City Superit 1 of, 6. 
N achoo|s—letter of L. Stephens t 
pepe face Pa., extract from, 43; suate ineeiteee: 


1, 86 ; 
tive committee of, 111; Halburd’s repc 145, 180, 
219; ral outlines of, 194 . order fo Bounty Super 
intendents to appoint pu in certain cases, 3,293 ; 
circular to county superintendents in relation to, 193; 
address of Hon. 8. Young on gen | of, 273; regula- 
tions of, 276,293; opening of, ; teachers of, 299 ; 
Oneida county normal school, 304; tions 

State Normal school, 313 ; State Normal school, 322. 


0. 


Official—form of order and receipt for public money 3; 

notice to town superintendent 33, 129; letter on amuse- 

ment. 97; certificates of qualification 97,130; certificate 

annalled 124; application of public money 129; blanks 

for county and town superintendents 129 ; notice to 

school rs 161 ; outline of the Normal Sehool 194; 

qualifications of voters 225; orders in relation to ap- 

ting pupils in the Normal School 273, 293. 

Officers of the State convention, 67. 

one Mr.—remarks on organizing the next conven- 
tion 

Olney, John, county superintendent of Green—letter on 
the schools under his charge, 37. : 

Oneida county convention of town superintendents, 167; 
Norma} School, an account of, 304. 

county—Teachers’ Institute of, 281. 
Ontario county, convention of town superintendents, 


— 


107 ; 

‘O'Reilly, Henry—communication from, to county su- 
a 268. 

Or eounty—common school celebration in, 169; 
teachers’ association, an account of, 261: county su- 
perintendent’s reports, 234. ; 

be ay county—convention of town superintendents, 

Our common schools, 323. 

Outline Maps—method of using, 60. 


P. 


Page, D. P.—teacher in Normal School, 209; deserved 
compliment to, 299. 

Palmer, Thomas H.—letter to the State convention, of- 
fering his services to lecture in any county where he 
was specially invited, 70: letter from, stating when 
he would resume his lectures, 225. 

Patchin, Ira, county superintendent of Livingston—re- 
port on vocal masic, 6; resolve to authors, 70; on 
the importance of the D. 8. Journal, 71; report on ag- 
riculture, 63; letter from, giving an account of books 
taken out of the library ‘at Moscow, 167. 

Patrons—co-operation of, in school matters, 163. 

Pennsylvania—éxtracts from Annual Report of State 

Eaperintendent of, 326. 

P 8, Geo. R.—Arithmetic and Algebra spoken of, » 70; 
teacher in Normal ‘School, 289. 

Philom—communication on free schools, 58. 

Physiology, 323. 

Pierce, O. B.—advocates the superiority of his gram- 
mar in State convention, 70. - 

Political science—re 


on, 84. 
‘Potter, Dr. A., of Union College—remarks on corporal 


peaishment, 73; substitutesa resolution for Mr. Ran- 

l’s, 74; moveda re-committal of resolution, on 
organization, 75 ; opinion of, on organizing the next 
convention, 76; on D. S. Journal, 77. ; 

Poughkeepsie—an account of the free school of, 58. 

Prussia aud Saxony schools—extract from Mr. Mann’s 
report on, 41. 

Psychology, or the science of the mind, 290. 

Public money—form of order and receipt for, official, 3. 

Pulteney school celebration—letter on, 137. 

Punctuation—extract from Boyd’s Rhetoric on, 288. 

Putnam Worthy—county superintendent of Chautau- 
que, notice to teachers and town superintendents, 135. 
annua! report of, 278. 


Randall, S. S., General deputy—his resolution approv- 
ing Normal School, 76; resolution on corporal pun- 
ishment, 72; remarks on, 73; views on the report on 
text-books, 80; reply to M. H. Cash in defence of 
school system, 131 ; on physical education, 289 ; on 
mental and moral culture, 161; duties of county su- 
perintendents, 196, 226, 257. 


remarks on, 86; execu- } Randall, 
On, 
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Randall, D. Ri, county of Ch Sie 
Ss. y tendeat of Cortland—ac- 
» 38; cireular to schools, 


fol. 

Randall, O. W., county superintendent of Os . 
carhaten reading books, 46; method i... 
port on, 81; communication on writing, 286. 

Reading—how taught, how it should be taught, 206; 





at 
H. S., count 
of school ce! 


trict School Journal, 74. 
Rhode Island—sehoo! bill examined, 176; schools of, 


309. 
Rice, E. A, county superintendent of Cattaraugus— 
notice of town celebrations, 18. 
Rochester, H_ E., county superintendent of Monroe— 
- n preshinas of Shake genvention, 67; of, 
; report on female Ts, 
Rochester,—State convention called at, 3; schools of 


26. 
Rockafellow, J. J, county superintendent of part of, 
Allegany—letter from, on state of schoels, 161. 
Rockland county Educational Society—proc 
70. 


170. 
Ross, A.—his appeal in favor of the Journal. 


8. 
Sand Mr.--Spelli and Readers referred to, 70. 
Sacutens county contusions 208; Teachers’ Insti- 


tutes, 305. 2 

Sawyer, T., city superintendeat, New-Orleans—first 
municipality, extract from report of, 246. 

Saxony and Prussian schools—an account of, 41. 

aieey guns nabbala, trea, Soport én. 20T; sen cameter, 

line: : ools, free, report on, ; ‘. 
bor; Brattleboro, 310; opinion of Frederick William, 
King of » On, 247; houses—utility of having 
geod, 262; system, plans for giving greatest 
to, 16; organization, report on, 79; defects of, 88; 
drawing in, 89; system, defence of, 131; officers, no- 
tice to, 164; public examinations of, eg | house dedi- 
cated, 167; indifference of parents to, 155; system, 
Orange resolutions against, 174; conventions, re- 
marks on, 176; system, letter against, 177, 178; their 
prospects, 208. ° 

P aeen ra casponet inc )08.. a 
neca county Teachers’ institute, . 

Shumway, E. 8., county superintendent of Essex—te- 
port on political science, 84; on vocal music, 4, 83; 
remarks on District School Journal, TI. 

Slade, Governor—extract from message, recommending 

gil New-Tork system, i ical exchanges, 8! 
ade, Israel—letter on geologica 3, Sl. 

— E., count eupeviasunanes of Schohari 

rom report of, 6. oy 

Smith, Samuel A., county superintendent of Suffolk— 
his ages to sane | een 200; his ac- 
count of convention. 

Smith, . A., town superintendent of Hempstead—ex- 
tract from report of, 136. 

Spencer, R. H Pcounty superintendent, Allegany—re- 
— on Physiology, 74; letter on the state of the 
sc , 109. F 

Sprague, F. B , county superintendent, Fulton—report 
on studies to be pursued in district schools, 81, 62; 
— Cg of echael-soem. os 259; letter to, 

rom Col Young, on amusements, 97. 

Stetson, R. R., one superintendent, Brandon—letter 
on celebration of schools, 200. A 5 

Stevens, A.S , county superintendent Wyoming—inter- 
esting accounts of school celebrations, 202, 263. 

Stevens, D. H., county superintendent, F Un—re 
on corporal punishment, 34; account of celebration 


at Moira, 164. 

Sweet Professorhis work onelocution referred to, 
70; ‘resolution of thanks for his services at Saratoga 
rear ose 306. i 
udsc Ts—hotice to, 85. 

Suffolk county—convention of town superintendents, 
267 ; notice to teachers and others, 200. aia 

Superintendent, State—see Young, Samuel, Hon ; 

eon Te ton ty—duties of, 196, 296, 966; when 
uperinten $, coun u ’ ’ ; 
= grant certifieate, who to inspect schools in certain 





cases, 97, 96; blanks, bow sent, 129; returns, how 
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anne? - sar ofc? of, 163 ; A | Fee 
serving Journal, 


Teachers—female, extract from the report of H. 
Rochester pe. 6 a pry tepert of D. Mc- 
¥ and 8. 'S.° Hughston 8; extract 

of E. Comstock and S. ‘Moulton » 8; drills 
» 206, 238, 266, 286; examination of, 


of, 264. 
Temple county su Fintendeat of Madison — 
cle Mars, oo cotaty end ad town ensceidtions, 81. 
Text-book—plan for basetncitn, TT, 17; report on, 79. 
—— PH. 4y county superintendent of Rensselaer— 


rennlatee cor, ral ishment Bible a at Stat 

gh ‘po Fesolation on pom Se, 
74, Dark 4 senor scanen enero conven- 

pad Nat Nathan, comer seinen of Chemung—re- 
part 

Troy coloration, 298 


U. 


. Union schools—utility of, 76; discussion on, 78, 
— county—convention of town superintendents, 


v. 


Ven = Soe Rev. Mr., of Rochester—remarks on corpo- 
Veemlannanenet #.% the Governor's meesage, 24 
school, supervision in, 268. or 


w. 
Wadsworth, James, Hon.—notice of his death, 119. 
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an w. et a sect en accra of Oneida— 
~preieu 


his achack d Hol- 
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Willson, fy county soperint dedicated 


Woodin, ” county superintendent of Colambia— 
ad read report on moral instruction, at 

state convention, 71, 77. 
Wright, Albert, county superintendent of Washington 
—remarks on organizing the next conveution, 76; let - 
- ver feotey giving an account of school celebrations, 


Writing—how it should be taught, 2, 36. 


¥. 


Yates a hen rules, adopted, 307 ; association, re- 
port 

Young, Samuel—state certificates aoanbes prams, 7 3, 300 
notice to town superintendents, oa ones ter on 
amusement, 97; grants certificates 
97; directs when certificate should be nied 124; 
‘public money, application of, 129; blanks for town 


and county superintendents, 199; form of eee 
out ti report, 130; 8 certificates of qual 
ification, 130; notice to l officers, 161 ; .circular 


to county superintendents in relation to the Normal 
School, 194; qualification jof voters, 225; order in 
relation to appointing pupils in the Normal Schoo! 
273, - 5 dmicn of 2 to superintendent in relation 
tothe D. S. Journal, Spe mee B = the 
Normal School, 273 ; apo oual repor ts state 
certificate, $13. annial report, y dirt mn of, 313. 


Youth's Many, 27 118; 
val, ‘iis’; Te Se ace ng yi 


a Jetter, 120; Tea, cult Lesa i 121; Elephants, 
’ Elec tro Magnetic Te 














